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itself a sure deliverance. No one who witnesses that quiet, 
noiseless development of mind which is now going forward, in 
Prussia, through the agency of its educational institutions, can 
hesitate to predict, that the time is not far distant when the 
people will assert their right to a participation in their own 
government. ‘The late king made a vow to his subjects that he 
would give them a Constitution. He survived a quarter of a 
century, to falsify his word; and at last went down to his grave 
with the promise unredeemed. ‘This was a severer shock to his 
power than if he had lost half the wealth of his realm. 'Thou- 
sands of his subjects do not hesitate now to declare, that fidelity 
on his part was the only equivalent for loyalty on theirs; and, 
standing in his mausoleum, amid the costliest splendors of archi- 
tecture and statuary,—the marble walls around covered with 
gilded inscriptions in honor of the royal name,—they inter- 
polate a black line upon his golden epitaph, and say, ‘‘ He 
promised his people a constitution, but violated his royal faith, 
and died forsworn.”’ 

Some suspicions are entertained that the present sovereign is 
adverse to that mighty intellectual movement which is now so 
honorably distinguishing Prussia from most of the nations in 
Kurope. Alike for the fame of the king, and the welfare of 
humanity, it is to be hoped that these suspicions are groundless. 
He has the power of gaining as enviable and lasting a renown 
us any sovereign who ever sat upon an earthly throne. ‘The 
opportunity is before him, the materials are in his hands. 
Through a peaceful revolution by knowledge, he can save a 
fiery revolution by blood. , He can liberalize the institutions of 
his people, elevate their condition, and continue to enlighten 
their minds, until they shall become a luminary in the heart 
of Europe, shedding its benignant beams upon surrounding 
nations. One of his ancestors has been surnamed “ the Great,” 
because he aggrandized his country in war,—because he rav- 
ished the population and seized the territory of other nations 
and added them to his own; but this monarch may win a purer 
and a nobler fame,—not by the captives or the domain which 
he shall take, by conquest or spoliation, from the nations around 
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him, but by the example and the enlightenment which he shall 
be instrumental in giving both to contemporaries and to pos- 
terity. 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 


I have uniformly made inquiries respecting the use of corporal 
punishment as a means of order, and an incitement to progress, 
in schools. 

I need not repeat what was said above (ante, p. 155,) in 
regard to corporal punishment in Germany. 

In Holland, corporal punishment is obsolete. Several teach- 
ers and school officers told me, there was a law prohibiting it 
in all cases. Others thought it was only a universal practice 
founded on a universal public opinion. ‘The absence of the 
Minister of Public Instruction, when I was at the Hague, pre- 
vented my obtaining exact information on this interesting point. 
But whatever was the cause, corporal punishment was not 
used. In cases of incorrigibleness, expulsion from school was 
the remedy. 

One of the school magistrates in Amsterdam, told me that, 
last year, about five thousand children were taught in the free 
schools of that city. Of this number, from forty to fifty were 
expelled for bad conduct. ‘This would be about one per cent. 

At Haarlem, Mr. de Vries told me he had kept the same 
school for about twenty years, that its average number had 
been six hundred scholars, that not an instance of the infliction 
of corporal punishment had occurred during the whole time, 
and that two only, (boys,) had been expelled from it, as hope- 
lessly incorrigible. He added, that both those boys had been 
afterwards imprisoned for crime. On seeing the manner of Mr. 
de Vries, his modes of instruction, and the combined dignity 
and affection with which he treated his pupils, I could readily 
believe the statement. 

The schools of Holland were remarkable for good order,— 
among the very best, certainly, which I have any where seen. 
Nor does this arise from any predominance of phlegm in the 
constitution, or any tameness of soul; for the Dutch are cer- 
tainly as high-toned and free-spirited a people as any in Europe. 
This fact may be read in their organization and natural lan- 
guage, as well as learned from their history. 

In Hamburgh, I visited an institution of a novel character. It 
was a Punishment-School, or school-prison,—a place of instruc- 
tion and restraint for those children belonging to the poor- 
schools of the city, who commit any aggravated offence. In 
Hamburgh, many poor people receive assistance from the city. 
One of the conditions of the succor is, that those who receive it 
shall send their children to the schools provided for them. Ifa 
child in these schools commits any trivial or ordinary offence, 
he is punished in the school in the usual way. But if the 
transgression is gross, or if he persists in a course of miscon- 
duct, he is sentenced by the competent authorities to the Prison, 
or Punishment-School, (Strafschule.) Here he must go at eight 
in the morning, and remain until eight in the evening. A part 
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of the day is spent in study, a part in work. I saw the children 
picking wool. ‘here were twenty-one boys in one room, and 
eleven girls in another. ‘The school was in the third story of a 
building; and near the schoolrooms were small and wretched 
bed-rooms, where those whose sentence covered the night, as it 
sometimes did, were compelled to sleep. 

The children were usually sentenced to so many stripes, as 
well as to so many days’ confinement; and the teacher kept a 
book, as a jailer keeps a record of his prisoners, in which the 
case of each child was recorded. At the expiration of the sen- 
tence, the children return to the school whence they came. 
Instances of a second, and even of a third commitment some- 
times occur. 

While I was stopping at the punishment-school, the hour of 
dinner arrived. All the boys left their schoolroom for one of the 
adjacent rooms, and all the girls for another. They arranged 
themselves in groups of four each, on the opposite sides of a 
jong table. A bowl of bean-porridge was set in the centre of 
each group, and to each child was given a large, round, coarse 
wooden spoon. ‘The teacher entered a sort of pulpit and said 
grace, after which the children ate their homely meal. There 
was very little of indecorous behavior, such as winking or laugh- 
ing in a clandestine manner, but the sobriety appeared to me to 
come more from fear than from repentance. One of the rules 
was, that, during the twelve hours of daily confinement, the 
children should have no communication with each other; but 
it happened here, as it has in many other cases where all 
communication is interdicted, that it is carried on clandestinely, 
or by stealth,—an evil much greater than any which can result 
from allowed intercourse. 

The highest tension of authority which I any where wit- 
nessed, was in the Scotch schools. There, as a general rule, the 
criminal code seemed to include mistakes in recitation as well 
as delinquencies in conduct; and, where these were committed, 
nothing of the “‘law’s delay”’ intervened between offence and 
punishment. If.a spectator were not vigilant, there might be 
ul erroneous answer by a pupil, and a retributive blow on his 
head by the teacher’s fist, so instantaneous and so nearly simul- 
taneous, as to elude observation. Still, the bond of attachment 
between teacher and pupils seemed very strong. It was, how- 
ever, a bond founded quite as much on awe as on simple aflec- 
tion. ‘The general character of the nation was distinctly visible 
in the schools. Could the Scotch teacher add something more 
of gentleness to his prodigious energy and vivacity, and were 
the general influences which he imparts to his pupils, modified 
in one or two particulars, he would become a model teacher for 
the world. 

In England, as there is no National system, nor any authori- 
tative or prevalent public opinion towards which individual 
practice naturally gravitates, a great diversity prevails on this 
head. In some schools, talent and accomplishment have 
wholly superseded corporal punishment; in others, it is the all- 
in-all of the teacher’s power, whether for order or for study. I 
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was standing one day, in conversation with an_ assistant 
teacher, in a school consisting of many hundred children, 
when. observing that he held in his hand a lash or cord of 
Indian rubber, knotted towards the end, lL asked him its use. 
Instead of answering my question in words, he turned round to 
a little girl,—sitting near by, perfectly quiet, with her arms, 
which were bare, folded before her and lying upon her desk,— 
and struck such a blow upon one of them as raised a great red 
wale or stripe almost from elbow to wrist ! 

In some of the proprietary and endowed schools of ingland, 
the practice of solitary confinement still prevails. In large 
establishments, at Birmingham, Liverpool, &c., I saw cells, or 
solitary chambers, four or five feet square, for the imprisonment 
of offenders. These were not for mere children, but for young 
men. I have seen a lad fifteen or sixteen years of age, dressed 
in a cap and gown,—the scholastic uniform of England,—a 
prisoner in one of these apartments. 

In,some of the private establishments at Paris, an extent of 
surveillance over the conduct of students prevails of which we 
have no idea. ‘This is intended to supersede the necessity of 
punishment by taking away all opportunity for transgression. 
Some of the private schools are subsidiary to the colleges,—that 
is, the master of the private school has the general charge and 
superintendence of the students, maintains them at his own 
house, instructs them himself or by his assistants, at home, but 
takes them daily to the college, where their lessons are finally 
heard by professors. { attended, one morning, the opening of 
the College Bourbon, in Paris. At eight o’clock, the private 
teachers came, followed by their pupils marching in procession. 
All entered a large square or court, enclosed on all sides except 
the gate-way, by the college buildings. Soon after, the roll of 
a drum was heard, at which all the students arranged them- 
selves in classes. At a second drum-beat, they marched to 
their recitation rooms. ‘The teachers then returned home, but 
at the end of the college exercises, for the day, they were to be in 
attendance again, to take back their charge in the same way as 
they had conducted them thither. ‘lo us this would seem sin- 
gular, because many of the students had already passed the age 
which we call the age of discretion. By the invitation of one 
of the teachers, | accompanied him home. ‘The collegians were 
only the older pupils in his school, and I wished to see the rest 
of his establishment. It was laid out on a most liberal scale as 
to playgrounds, schoolrooms, dormitories, kitchen, &c., and 
was in an excellent condition of order and neatness. The 
arrangement was such that he could inspect all the playgrounds 
while sitting in his study,—in this particular resembling those 
prisons where all the wards can be inspected from a central 
point. But this was not all. As I passed round to see the 
several schoolrooms, | observed that a single pane of glass had 
been set into the wall of each room, so that the Principal, or 
any one deputed by him, could inspect both the class and its 
teacher without a moment’s warning. This was pointed out 
as one of the distinguishing excellences in the construction of 
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the rooms. It was stated, also, that, in order to save the 
younger from contamination by associating with the older, 
there was not only an entire separation of them in the school- 
rooms, but also in the playgrounds and sleeping apartments; 
and it was added further, that if two brothers of ditlerent ages, 
and belonging to different classes, should attend the school at 
ihe same time, they would not be allowed to see each other. 
| afterwards saw the same contrivances for inspection, not only 
in other schools, but in the Royal College of Versailles,—a 
very distinguished institution. 

| feel unable to decide whether, in such a state of society 
and with such children, this piercing surveiilance is not the 
wisest thing that can be done; but with us the question cer- 
tainly arises, Whether the cause of school morals would gain 
more in the end by a closeness of inspection, designed to pre- 
vent the outflow of all natural action; or by allowing more 
freedom of will, with a careful training of the conscience before- 
hand. and a strict accountability for conduct afterwards. 

At all times and in all countries, the rule is the same ;—the 
punishment of scholars is the complement of the proper treat- 
ment of children by parents at home, and the competency of 
the teacher in school. Where there is less on one side of the 
equation, there must be more on the other. 





EMULATION. 


In the Prussian and Saxon schools, emulation is still used as 
one of the motive-powers to study ; but I nowhere saw the pas- 
sion inflamed to an insupportable temperature. I was uni- 
formly told that its employment was becoming less and less, 
and that the best authorities throughout the country were now 
discountenancing, rather than encouraging it. Just in propor- 
tion as the qualifications of teachers had improved, it had been 
found less necessary to enlist this passion in their service; and 
as the great idea of education,—that of the formation of Chris- 
tian character and habits,—had been more and more developed, 
emulation had been found an adverse and not a favoring influ- 
ence, 

France and Scotland are the two countries in Europe, where 
emulation between pupils, as one of the motive-powers to study, 
is most vigorously plied. In France, the love of approbation, 
ol conspicuousness, of eclat, of whatever ministers to the 
uational passion of vanity, holds preéminence. In Scotland, 
rivalry is more frequently stimulated by the hope of reward. 

In one of the Pensions, or Boarding Schools, of Paris, 1 was 
struck by the sight of a large number of portraits of young 
men. "These were hung around the walls of the Principal's 
room, which was a large apartment, three of whose sides were 
nearly covered by them. ‘They were the portraits of those 
pupils of the school who had afterwards won prizes at a college 
examination. The name of the pupil, the year, aud the sub- 
ject-matter on which he had surpassed his competitors, were 
iuscribed respectively beneath the portraits. In the room of 
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the Head of the Royal College, at Versailles, I also saw the 
portraits of those students of the college who had won prizes 
at the university. This display, and the facts connected with 
it, speak volumes in regard to the French character, and the 
motive-powers under which not only the scholars, but the 
nation works. <A brief account of a single phasis of this system, 
—for it is reduced to a system,—if not particularly interesting, 
may be instructive. 

The Pensions, or Boarding Schools, are equivalent to our 
Select or Private Schools. Their patronage depends upon their 
reputation; and that reputation is mainly graduated by the 
number of distinguished scholars they send out. Hence, to 
send pupils to the college who gain prizes for scholarship, 
brings celebrity to the school and emolument to the master, 
T'o obtain talented boys, therefore, becomes a grand object with 
the masters of the Pensions. For this purpose, careful inqui- 
ries are made; and, sometimes, agents are employed to search 
out lads of promise, and bring them to the school. In some 
instances, not only tuition, but the whole expense of board, 
lodging, &c., is gratuitously furnished; and, in extraordinary 
cases, a pecuniary bounty beyond the whole expenses of the 
pupil, has been given. It may be said that this has a good 
effect, because it searches out the latent talent of the country, 
and suffers no genius to be lost through neglect. But here, as 
everywhere else, the great question is, whether the principle is 
right, for no craft of man can circumvent the laws of nature, or 
make a bad motive supply the place or produce the results of a 
good one. ‘The teachers do not supply these facilities, or en- 
courage this talent, from benevolence. It is speculation. It is 
pecuniary speculation; and if they did not anticipate a richer 
return for their outlay, when invested in this manner, than 
when used in a legitimate way, they would not incur such 
extraordinary trouble and risk. Hence they devote themselves 
in an especial manner to the training of these prize-fighters, 
while other pupils suffer a proportional neglect. The very chil- 
dren, therefore, who are attracted to the school in consequence 
of its celebrity, are defrauded of their share of attention, in order 
that the reputation of the school, for which they have been 
made victims, may induce others to join it, to be made victims 
in their turn. ‘Thus the system prospers by the evil it works. 
There is the same ambition among the colleges to win the 
prizes of the university. ‘The day of examination, when these 
prizes are awarded, is one of great pomp and ceremony. ‘The 
Minister of Public Instruction and other high official dignitaries 
usually attend; the king himself has sometimes been present in 
person; and it is a standing rule, that the successful competitors 
are invited to dine at the royal table. | 

Who that is conversant with the history of France, does not 
see how much of her poverty, her degradation and her suffer- 
ing, even in the proudest periods of her annals, is directly attri- 
butable to this inordinate love of praise; and especially, how 
much of the humiliation of later times,—when the charm of het 
invincibility was broken, and she was obliged to ransom het- 
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self from the grasp of her conquerors, by gold wrung from her 
toiling millions,—is directly traceable to the predominance in 
her character of this love of applause? It was this blind pas- 
sion for glory which created Bonaparte, and which sustained 
him not less faithfully in all his vast schemes of wickedness 
than in his plans for improvement. “Had the Romans not 
been sheep, Caesar had not been a wolf.” 

Among all the nations of Christendom, our own is perhaps 
second only to France in the love of approbation as a prompter 
aud guide to action. Ought we then to cultivate this passion, 
already of inordinate growth, by the use of emulation in our 
schools ? 

On a former page, (ante, 101,) when speaking of the modes of 
instruction in the Scotch schools, I have incidentally described 
the skill and power with which their teachers wield the lash 
of emulation. I recur to the subject again, only to observe, 
that this motive is not confined, in Scotland, to the lower grades 
of schools, but bears equal sway in colleges and universities; 
that it is not employed in imparting secular knowledge only, 
but is an instrument equally welcome and made equally efli- 
cient in giving religious instruction. 

Whatever one may think of employing such a motive in mat- 
ters purely intellectual, I cannot believe that religious lessons, 
like the following,—of which I give an exact account as I heard 
them,—will fail of shocking its hardiest defender. 

Teacher. What sort of death was denounced against our 
first parents for disobedience ? 

Ist Pupil. 'Temporal death. 

7. No, (and pointing instantaneously to the second.) 

2d P. To die. 

The teacher points to the third, crying, ‘‘Come away !”— 
and then to the fourth,—a dozen pupils leap to the floor, a 
dozen hands are thrust out, all quivering with eagerness. 

4th P. Spiritual death. 

T. Go up, Dux, (that is, take the head of the class.) 

And so of the following, from the Westminster Catechism, 
which, with all the proofs, is committed to memory. 

‘ Teacher. What is the misery of that estate whereunto man 
ell? 

Pupil. All mankind, by their fall, lost communion with God, 
are under his wrath and curse, and so made liable to all the 
miseries of life, to death itself, and to the pains of hell forever, 
(giving the proofs.) 

T.. What sort of a place is hell? 

P. A place of devils. 

T. How does the Bible describe it? 

Ist P. (Hesitates.) 

7. Next. Next. Next. 

5th P. A lake of fire and brimstone. 

LT. Take ’em down four. 

And thus, on these awful themes, a belief and contemplation 
of which should turn the eyes into a fountain of tears, and make 
the heart intermit its beatings, there is the same ambition for 
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intellectnal superiority as on a question in the multiplication 
tabie. ‘There is no more apparent solemnity in the former case 
than in the latter. 

Nor is this mode of treating sacred themes confined to the 
schools. In the universities, money is employed to stimulate 
theological effort; and a sordid, financial aspect is given to the 
holiest subjects. For instance, in looking over the published 
list of prize questions, in the Glasgow University, for the last 
two or three years, I find the following oifers :— 

“The University Silver Medal, for the best Essay on the 
Analogy of the Mosaic and Christian dispensations.”’ 

Other prizes of various values are offered for the best essay 
on such subjects as the following :— 

‘For the best Lecture on 1 John, ch. iii., 1—6. All stu- 
dents of divinity in this University, during the session 1843-4, 
may be competitors.” 

“or the best Essay on ‘the Goodness of God,’ by students 
of the third and fourth year.” 

‘For the best Discourse on John xiv. 27.” 

“or an Essay on the Character of Christ.” 

“ For the best specimen of reading the Holy Scriptures.” 

“or the best Lecture on the 35th chapter of Isaiah.” 

“Prize for Essay from students of the second year; subject, 
‘The Personality of the Holy Ghost.’”’ 

‘Thus the sordidness of worldly motives is forever mingled 
with the purity of sacred themes; men are addressed as though 
piety dwelt in the purse and not in the heart; and the holiness 
of God’s nature and the sanctity of the divine commands are 
flung wantonly into the ring, to be fought for with dialectic 
weapons, by hired wrestlers and prize-fighters. What value 
would the New ‘Testament retain in our eyes, had the Gospels 
and the Epistles been prize essays, penned by money-loving 
disciples and apostles, for so many Jewish shekels or talents! 
Under the influences which God and nature are shedding 
around us, the heart may be trained to a moral intrepidity that 
will bear martyrdom in the cause of truth, or to an avarice that 
will sell its Redeemer for thirty pieces of silver. Which class of 
these motives ought the great literary institutions of a country, 
in all ways, to foster ? 


MORAL AND RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 


It has been an object of paramount interest with me, through- 
out my whole tour, to learn in what manner and to what extent 
moral and religious instruction are given in schools. In addi- 
tion to the inherent interest which belongs to the subject itself, 
the great variety of practice existing abroad, promises to throw 
much light upon our course of proceedings at home. The 
statutes of Massachusetts, relative to Public Instruction, while 
they prohibit the inculeation upon school children of any such 
religious views as “favor the tenets of any particular sect of 
Christians,” provide guaranties for the moral character of teach- 
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ers, and prescribe their duties in the following comprehensive 
and noble language : 

“{t shall be the duty of the president, professors, and tutors 
of the University at Cambridge and of the several colleges, and 
of all preceptors and teachers of academies, and all other in- 
structers of youth, to exert their best endeavors to impress on 
the minds of children and youth, committed to their care and 
instruction, the principles of piety, justice, and a sacred regard 
to truth, love to their country, humanity and universal benev- 
olence, sobriety, industry, and frugality, chastity, moderation, 
and temperance, and those other virtues which are the orna- 
ment of human society, and the basis upon which a republican 
constitution is founded ; and it shall be the duty of such instruc- 
ters to endeavor to lead their pupils, as their ages and capaci- 
ties will admit, into a clear understanding of the tendency of 
the above-mentioned virtues, to preserve and perfect a republi- 
can constitution, and secure the blessings of liberty, as well as 
to promote their future happiness, and also to point out to them 
the evil tendency of the opposite vices.” 

The aim of our law obviously is, to secure as much of relig- 
ious instruction as is compatible with religious freedom. Let 
us see how our policy in this respect compares with that of 
other countries. 

In Ireland, a National Board of Education has existed for 
twelve years, having been constituted in 1831. It is founded 
on the principle of religious tolerance and conciliation, as be- 
tween the two great sects into which that country is divided. 
Some of the most distinguished men, lay and clerical, of both 
the Protestant and Catholic communions, compose it. In the 
letter of the Chief Secretary for Ireland, which is the charter 
and constitution of the Board, its object is expressed in the fol- 
lowing words: ‘‘to superintend a system of Education, from 
which should be banished even the suspicion of proselytism, 
and which, admitting children of all religious persuasions, 
should not interfere with the peculiar tenets of any.” ‘To 
exclude all possible occasion for jealousy, the Board require 
“that no use shall be made of the schoolrooms for any purpose 
tending to contention, such as the holding of political meetings 
in them, or bringing into them political petitions or documents 
of any kind for signature; and that they shall not be converted 
into places of public worship. 'The commissioners require the 
schoolrooms to be used exclusively for purposes of Education.” 

Another of the standing regulations is as follows: 

“The commissioners regard the attendance of any of their 
teachers at meetings held for political purposes, or their taking 
part in elections for members of Parliament, except by voting, 
as incompatible with the performance of their duties, and as a 
violation of rule, which will render them liable to dismissal.” 

All religious instruction is expressly prohibited in the schools ; 
and this prohibition includes “the reading of the Scriptures,” 
“the teaching of catechisms,” “ public prayer,” and ‘all other 
religious exercises ;” but separate hours are set apart, in which 
all the children receive religious instruction from the clergy- 
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men of their respective denominations ;—the principle being to 
give combined literary and moral, with separate religious in- 
struction. 

In every schoolroom, a copy of the following ‘‘General Les- 
son,’’ prepared by that distinguished and excellent prelate, Dr. 
Whately, the Protestant Archbishop of Dublin, is to be conspicu- 
ously hung up; and all teachers are required to inculcate its 
principles upon the children under their charge. 


‘¢ Christians should endeavor, as the Apostle Paul commands them, to ‘live 
peaceably with all men,’ (Rom. ch. xii. v. 18,) even with those of a different _ 
religious persuasion. 

‘* Our Savior, Christ, commanded his disciples to ‘love one another.’ He 
taught them to love even their enemies, to bless those that cursed them, and to 
pray for those who persecuted them. He himself prayed for his murderers. 

‘* Many men hold erroneous doctrines, but we ought not to hate or persecute 
them. We ought to seck for the truth, and to hold fast what we are convinced 
is the truth; but not to treat harshly those who are in error. Jesus Christ did 
not intend his religion to be forced on men by violent means. He would not 
allow his disciples to fight for him. 

‘‘ If any persons treat us unkindly, we must not do the same to them; for 
Christ and his apostles have taught us not to return evil for evil. If we would 
obey Christ, we must do to others, not as they do to us, but as we would wish 
them to do to us. 

‘*Quarrelling with our neighbors and abusing them, is not the way to con- 
vince them that we are in the right, and they in the wrong. It is more likely 
to convince them that we have not a Christian spirit. 

‘*We ought to show ourselves followers of Christ, who, ‘when he was 
reviled, reviled not again,’ (1 Pet. ch. i. v. 23,) by behaving gently and kindly 
to every one.”’ 


Under the auspices of this Board, more has been done within 
the last twelve years, for the education of the Irish nation, than 
had been effected, for a century before, under a system whose 
instruments were coercion, imprisonment, banishment and death. 
On the 2lst of March, 1843, when the Board issued its last 
report, 2721 schools had been established, in which 319,792 
scholars were in a course of education, and this number was 
rapidly increasing. At this date, the Board had established a 
Normal School, at which a thousand teachers had been educated ; 
had prepared a complete series of school books; had digested a 
code of regulations for the whole system; and notwithstanding 
the novelty of the subjects, and the number and delicacy of the 
questions to be settled, as between opposing parties in religion 
and politics, not a single protest had been entered upon its 
— nor had any schism disturbed the harmony of its mem- 

ers. 

In Holland, all doctrinal religious instruction is excluded from 
the schools. ‘The Bible is not read in them. Children are per- 
mitted to withdraw at a certain hour, to receive a lesson in 
religion from their pastors, but this is not required. It is optional 
to go or remain. 

In England, as there is neither law nor system on the subject 
of education, each teacher,—with the exception noticed below, 
—does as he pleases. In the schools sustained by the Church, 
the views of the Church, both as to religious doctrine and 
church government, are taught; and sometimes, though not 
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always, in the schools of the Dissenters, their distinctive opin- 
ions are inculcated. ‘There are, however, a few other schools, 
which are established upon a neutral basis, as between opposing 
sects. In these, the common principles and requirements of 
morality, and all the preceptive parts of the Gospel, as contra- 
distinguished from its doctrinal, are carefully inculcated. ‘The 
Harp Alley school, in London, is a good specimen of this class. 
This school contains children of Churchmen and Dissenters, of 
Catholics and Jews. The teacher told me, that, though him- 
self a churchman, yet, being placed there to educate children of 
all denominations, he did so with entire impartiality, and with- 
out their knowing what his own views might be. 

There is one large class of schools,—technically called Gram- 
mar Schools, because they were established to give instruction 
in the Greek and Latin languages,-whose annual income 
amounts to about £100,000, (nearly $500,000, )—which, by con- 
struction of law, are held to be so far under the jurisdiction of 
the church, that the masters must be licensed by an archbishop 
or bishop, and must take the oath and make the subscriptions 
and declarations which are recited in the license. 

The form of the ordinary’s license is as follows :—“ We give 
and grant to you, A. B., in whose fidelity, learning, good con- 
science, moral probity, sincerity, and diligence in religion, we 
do fully confide, our license or faculty té perform the office of 
master of the Grammar School at , In the county, &c., to 
which you have been duly elected, to instruct, teach, and inform 
boys in grammar and other useful and honest learning and 
knowledge in the said school, allowed of and established by the 
laws and statutes of this realm; you having first sworn, in our 
presence, on the Holy Evangelists, to renounce, oppose and 
reject all and all manner of foreign jurisdiction, power, authority, 
and superiority, and to bear faith and true allegiance to her 
majesty Queen Victoria, &c., and subscribed to the thirty-nine 
articles of religion of the United Church of England and Ireland, 
and to the three articles of the thirty-sixth canon of 1603, and 
to all things contained in them, and having also, before us, sub- 
scribed a declaration of your conformity to the Liturgy of the 
United Church of England and Ireland, as is now by law estab- 
lished. In testimony,” &c. 

In Scotland, although there is no law prescribing the quality 
of religious instruction to be given, yet there is a public opinion 
not less authoritative than law;—a public opinion, indeed, 
whose peremptory demands are more sure to be obeyed without 
the sanctions of law, than a law would be without the exac- 
tions of this public opinion. 

After the particular attention which I gave to this subject, 
both in England and Scotland, I can say without any excep- 
tion, that, in those schools where religious creeds, and forms of 
faith, and modes of worship, were directly taught, I found the 
common doctrines and injunctions of morality, and the meaning 
of the preceptive parts of the Gospel, to be much less taught, and 
much less understood by the pupils, than in the same grade of 
schools, and by the same classes of pupils, with us. 
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Probably, however, I can give a better notion of this subject, 
by relating a few instances, from my own observation, just as 
they occurred. But for this purpose, L shall quote only from 
schools of a high, or at least of a very respectable character ; 
as it would be uninstructive, on such a subject, to take speci- 
mens from those of a low grade. 

In a school of high standing, a few miles from London, after 
the teacher had gone through with his exercises in the common 
branches, | requested him to give me a specimen of his manner 
of teaching the social virtues, such as regard to truth, an observ- 
ance of the rights of property, &c. Upon this, he turned to the 
older class of scholars, and said, What instances of lying are 
given in the Bible? A. The case of Ananias and Sapphira. 
Q. Against whom was that crime committed? A. Against the 
Holy Ghost. Q. What doctrine of the Bible does this prove ? 
A. 'Uhe doctrine of the Trinity. Here he stopped, as though 
the subject of lying were exhausted. He then took up another 
subject and proceeded as follows: Q. Do you recollect any 
case in the Scriptures in which stealing is condemned? A, 
‘he case of Achan. Q. Any case of Sabbath-breaking? A. 
‘The man who gathered sticks on the Sabbath and was stoned 
to death. Here again he stopped. but, said I, how do you 
inculeate an observance of the Sabbath at the present day ? 
your boys know very well that Sabbath-breakers are not stoned 
to death, in our time, anywhere; and if the observance of that 
day is to rest upon the fear of being stoned to death, it will not 
be observed. He replied, that he taught from such examples 
as were to be found in the Bible, and knew no other way. He 
said the same about the vice of lying. In this school, | heard 
a lesson of an hour's length, in which the teacher read passage 
after passage from the liturgy, called upon the pupils to give an 
exposition of the meaning of each, and to quote those texts of 
Scripture which were supposed to prove it. The answers were 
given with great promptness, and showed a familiar acquaint- 
ance with the language of the Bible. 

In a school in Edinburgh, in which the intellectual exercises 
were conducted in a most eflicient manner, the teacher put the 
New ‘Testament into my hands and requested me to select any 
passage | might choose, trom either of the four Gospels, or from 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, and then to read the passage select- 
ed to aclass of about eighty boys and girls, who were, as I 
should judge, from eleven to thirteen years of age. At the same 
time, a ‘l'estament was given to each of the class. Accor- 
dingly, | opened the book at random, and read the first verse 
upon which my eye fell. Before I had finished the verse, a 
large number of the class had turned to it in their own Testa- 
ments, and announced the book, the chapter, and the number 
of the verse, which | was reading. Astonished at this, I re- 
peated the experiment, turned backwards and forwards, promis- 
cuously, again and again; but in no case were they at fault. 
In every instance, before, or at least as soon as I had finished 
the reading of a verse, a considerable number of the class, often 
a majority of them, held up their Testaments, and showed or 
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mentioned book, chapter, and verse. It took them no longer 
to find the verse than it did me to read it. I then tried them 
by beginning in the middle ot a verse,—selecting verses whose 
division was such that each clause presented a substantive idea. 
‘his made no diflerence,—so completely had they committed 
to memory not only every verse, but the order of all, and the 
place where each one was to be found. 

Amazed at this command of the Bible by children so young, 
I said to myself, How happy, if their ideas and sentiments ot 
duty correspond with their verbal knowledge of the great source 
whence they derive its maxims. Accordingly, lt requested the 
teacher to examine them on points of common morals, or social, 
every-day duties and obligations. He did not seem fully to 
comprehend my meaning, and therefore requested me to explain 
what | meant, by a practical example. I then asked the class 
what they understood by the word, “honesty,” or, ‘ what it is 
to be honest.” After a little delay, one of the class replied, 
“'T'o give money to the poor;” and to this definition all assent- 
ed. 1 then inquired what they understood by the word ‘ con- 
science.” Several replied, “It is the thinking principle.” I 
asked if all agreed to that, and all but one gave token of assent. 
This one,—a remarkably intelligent looking boy,—observing 
that I was not satisfied with the reply, said, ‘‘ Conscience tells 
us what to do;’’—and when I rejoined, ‘ Does it not tell us 
also what not to do?’ he assented. I requested the class to 
give me an instance of what was meant by “lying.’’_ All ex- 
claimed, as with one voice, ‘‘ Ananias and Sapphira;” but 
beyond this, though I pressed them for some time, they could 
present no combination of circumstances which would answer 
the description of lying. 

When, however, | stated cases circumstantially,—as whether, 
if a traveller were to call to me, in a noisy street, or when I 
was in a field at some distance from the way-side, to ask me 
the direction to a place, and, without speaking, I should point 
in a direction opposite to the true one ;—whether, if I were 
standing by, heard such a question put, and saw such a sign 
made, without interfering ;—whether, if I were a witness in a 
court of law, and should tell the truth literally and exactly, 
without any equivocation or reservation, and should subse- 
quently perceive by what the advocate or judge might say. that 
I had been misunderstood, but should not correct the mistake 
because it was in favor of the party whom | wished to prevail 
in the cause ;—when I asked them whether these would not be 
cases of lying, they appeared perfectly able to comprehend the 
point on which the falsity would turn. So in the case of Judas 
kissing Jesus, they understood that this act was a Jie, but did 
not know that it was perfidy also, nor understand the injury 
which such an act must inflict upon the cause of truth gen- 
erally, by casting suspicion upon one of its liveliest tokens. ‘The 
children had been admirably trained in most respects, but their 
minds seemed not to have been turned in this direction. 

In another school, where the same general conversation was 
held, and where the case of Ananias and Sapphira seemed to 
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exhaust the pupils’ knowledge respecting falsehood, I said to 
the teacher, ‘‘ But your children know that liars, now-a-days, 
are not struck down dead, as a punishment for lying. What 
further explanations do you give to show them the deformity 
and mischievousness of lying, and the beauty and utility of 
truth ?’’ ‘You remind me,” said he, ‘‘of a case that actually 
occurred in my school a few days ago. I detected a boy ina 
falsehood and publicly punished him for it. ‘The next morm- 
ing, a school-mate of his who had known the whole transac- 
tion and its results, came to me and said, ‘I have been think- 
ing.’ I asked what he had been thinking. He said, ‘ You 
once told us that God was the same yesterday, to-day, and for- 
ever. Now, if this is true, why did not God kill this boy for 
lying, as well as Ananias and Sapphira?’ I was not able,” 
said the teacher, ‘‘ to answer him.” 

In the Prussian (Christian) schools only two systems of reli- 
gion prevail,—the Protestant Evangelical and the Catholic. 
‘The parents have an option between these, but one or the other 
must be taught to their children. Ifthe parents are all of one 
religious denomination, the teacher generally gives the religious 
instruction. Where a diversity of creeds exists, and the teacher 
is Protestant, he usually gives religious instruction to the Prot- 
estant part of the children; and a Catholic priest attends at 
certain hours, to give instruction, in a separate apartment, to 
the Catholic children. A similar arrangement prevails in 
regard to the Protestant children, where the teacher of a mixed 
school is Catholic. At fourteen,—the common termination of 
the school-guing age,—the Protestant children usually have 
suflicient knowledge of the Bible to be confirmed,—that is, to 
become members of the church, and, of course, communicants 
at the eucharist. This confirmation and membership of the 
church depend on the amount of their Bible knowledge, not on 
the state of their religious affections. The priest examines and 
approves ; or, if he finds the pupils deficient in Bible knowl- 
edge, they are remanded to their former school, or sent to a 
Bible school. Ina Prussian city, I was taken to a school of 
about twenty boys and girls, from fourteen to sixteen or seven- 
teen years of age, who were doing nothing but reading the 
Bible. ‘They were vagrants trom other places, and were as 
vicious and perverse a looking company of children as I ever 
saw. All over their countenances, in characters too legible to 
be mistaken, were inscribed the records of malignity and evil 
passions. ‘They had not obtained the amount of Bible knowl- 
edge requisite for confirmation, and admission into the church, 
aud were therefore sent here to acquire it. The day for a new 
examination was near by, at which time, the greater part of 
them would probably be received into the church. Such recep- 
tion is indispensable, because without a certificate of confirma- 
tion from the priest, it would be nearly or quite impossible for 
any one to obtain a place as a servant, apprentice, or clerk, or 
even to get married. 

The consequence of all this is, that the whole community are 
members of the church. The gamester,—in a country where 
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gaming is a national vice,—the drunkard, the thief, the liber- 
tine. the murderer,—alike the malefactors who are in prison 
under the sentence of the law, and the crafty and powerful who 
by force or fraud have eluded its judgments,—all are members 
of the church of Christ !—such ascendancy has faith over prac- 
tice in the eye of the law,—so much more important is the legal 
name by which the tree is called than the fruits which it bears. 

No inconsiderable number of the teachers in the Prussian 
schools, gymnasia and universities, are inwardly hostile to the 
doctrines they are required to teach. I asked one of these, how 
he could teach what he disbelieved; and whether it did not 
involve the essence of falsehood. His reply was, “It is a lie of 
necessity. ‘The government compels us to do this, or it takes 
away our bread.” While human nature remains as it is, is not 
such, in some instances at least, the natural consequence of a 
compulsory religion? ‘Though every one must condemn as 
flagrantly wrong what is here done under the plea of necessity, 
yet is it not clear that the government which creates this sup- 
posed necessity, is a hundred times more guilty than the victim 
who yields to the temptation? When the mass of a people are 
ignorant, they easily become the passive subjects and recipients 
of a compulsory religion, however false; but when the people 
become enlightened, their tendency is to recoil from a compul- 
sory religion, even though it be true. 

The enforcement of a speculative faith,—or at least of an 
acknowledgment of one,—upon minds that discard it, is doubt- 
ess one of the principal reasons of the rapid spread of infidelity 
n that country. ‘This setting a snare to the conscience by 
empting any man to practise what he condemns, or to affirm 
what he disbelieves, is also one of the greatest corrupters of 
yublic morals. And by allowing and enforcing two different 
‘eligions, the government proclaims its own absurdity, for both 
‘annot be right. ‘Two opposites may both be wrong, but, while 
ruth remains one and the same, it must be obvious to the 
simplest understanding that both cannot be right. What faith 
or trust can children put in what is taught to them as positively 
and certainly true, when they know that views, diametrically 
Opposite, are taught with equal positiveness and dogmatism, 
and by the same authority, to their playfellows;—when they 
know that if one part of the instruction is loyal to the majesty 
of truth, the other is treasonable to the same majesty! Would 
not this be the case, if a parent were to teach one faith to a part 
of his children, and an opposite faith to the rest; and must not 
the same consequences follow where a government, claiming to 
be paternal, does the same thing? In the same schoolhouse, 
under the same roof, I have passed from one room to another, 
separated only by a partition wall, where different religions, 
different and irreconcilable ideas of God and of his govern- 
ment and providence, of our own nature and duties, and of the 
means of salvation, were taught to the children, by authority 
of law !—and where a whole system of rites, books, teachers, 
officers, had been provided by the government to enforce upon 
the children,—as equally worthy of their acceptance,—these 
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hostile views! Everlasting, immutable Truth,—not merely the 
image but the essence of God, not merely unchanging but in its 
nature unchangeable and immortal,—was made to be one thing 
on one side of a door, and another thing on the other side ;— 
was made, after crossing a threshold, to affirm what it had 
denied, and to deny what it had affirmed. ‘The first practical 
notion which any child can obtain from such an exhibition, — 
and the brightest minds will obtain it earliest,—is, of the falsity 
of truth itself, or that there is no such thing as truth; and that 
morals and religion are only convenient instruments in the 
hands of rulers, for controlling the populace. Such a conelu- 
sion must be an extinction of the central idea of all moral and 
religious obligation. 

I shall never forget the impression made upon my mind by a 
conversation with a school officer of great intelligence and high 
authority,—the inspector of the schools of a large circle of terri- 
tory,—to whom I explained the neutrality of our school system, 
as between different religfous sects. He expressed the greatest 
astonishment at the fact, and thought it to be impossible that 
any government could stand which did not select some form of 
religion and enforce its adoption, through the schools and the 
pulpit, upon the whole community. On further conversation, I 
found him to be a thorough Pantheist, and a disbeliever in the 
divine authority of the Book, whose use, and the inculcation of 
whose doctrines as held by the State, he was enjoining upon all 
the schools under his charge ! 

Wherein does the teaching of two hostile religions, by au- 
thority of law, differ from teaching contradictory theories in 
science, only as the former subject should be approached with 
more caution and reverence than the latter? Suppose some 
weak but proud mortal, having, by means of birth or any other 
accident, obtained a control over the destinies of men, should 
decree that half the children in his kingdom should be taught 
the Ptolemaic systei of astronomy, according to which the sun 
revolves round the earth; and the other half, the Copernican 
system, according to which the earth revolves round the sun;— 
could he retain the respect of any intelligent subject, either for 
his systems or for himself? Upon portions of the vegetable 
kingdom, the Creator has inscribed certain visible marks or 
tokens, by means of which the plants that bear them may at 
ouce be recognized as belonging to a poisonous family. To 
the scientific eye, these marks are equivalent to the words, 
‘‘ Beware of poison,” written on the plant itself. Suppose a law 
were promulgated, that half the children of a realm should be 
taught, that all plants having five stamens and one petal, and 
whose leaves are rough in texture, and of a livid green in color, 
should be accounted sanative, and be adopted into the pharma- 
copeea of the physician; and, in certain prescribed cases, should 
be administered to all patients, by their medical advisers. 


| To be continued. ] 
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